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and forty feet wide; of the finest green sward and as
level as a die.
The wall, along at this back of the terrace, stands
close against the hill, which you see with the trees
and underwood upon it rising above the wall. So
here is the finest spot of fruit trees that can possibly
be imagined* At both ends of this garden the trees
in the park are lofty and there are pretty many of
them. The hills on the south side of the mansion
house are covered with lofty trees, chiefly beech and
chestnut; so that a warmer, a more sheltered, spot
than this it seems to be impossible to imagine.
Observe too, how judicious it was to plant the row
of yew trees at the distance I have described from the
wall which forms the breastwork of the terrace: that
wall as well as the wall at the back of the terrace
are covered with fruit trees, and the yew tree row
is just high enough to defend the former from the
winds without injuring it by its shade. In the middle
of the wall at the back of the terrace there is a
recess, about thirty feet in front and twelve feet deep,
and here is a basin in to which rises a spring coming
out of the hills, The overflowings of this basin go
under the terrace and down across the garden into
the rivulet below. . . . Take it altogether, this,
certainly, is the prettiest garden that ever I beheld.
There was taste and sound judgment at every step in
the laying out of this place. Everywhere utility and
convenience is combined with beauty. The terrace
is by far the finest thing of the sort I ever saw, and the
whole thing is altogether a great compliment to the
taste of the times in which it was formed."
Although this was written over a hundred years
ago the beautiful terraces still exist, and Evelyn's
magnificent conception has given to that hillside a